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Executive Summary 



Welcome to the Hawaii edition of the National Council on Teacher Quality's 2009 State Teacher Policy Yearbook. 
This analysis is our third annual look at state policies impacting the teaching profession. We hope that this report 
will help focus attention on areas where state policymakers can make changes that will have a positive impact on 
teacher quality and student achievement. 

The 2009 Yearbook presents a comprehensive analysis of state teacher policies. Our evaluation is organized in five 
areas encompassing 33 goals. Broadly, these goals examine the impact of state policy on 1) delivering well-prepared 
teachers, 2) expanding the teaching pool, 3) identifying effective teachers, 4) retaining those deemed effective and 
5) exiting those deemed ineffective. 

Hawaii at a Glance 

Overall 2009 Yearbook Grade: D- 



AREA GRADES: 




GOAL BREAKDOWN: 




Area 1 Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 


D- 


Fully meets 


2 


Area 2 Expanding the Teaching Pool 


F 


^ Nearly meets 


1 


Area 3 Identifying Effective Teachers 


D 


| Partially meets 


4 


Area 4 Retaining Effective Teachers 


D 


(5 Only meets a small part 


7 


Area 5 Exiting Ineffective Teachers 


D 


^ Does not meet 


19 



MAJOR POLICY STRENGTHS: 

• Articulates consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations 

• Requires that all new teachers pass a pedagogy test 

• Supports differential pay in high-needs schools and shortage subjects 

MAJOR POLICY WEAKNESSES: 

• Does not ensure that elementary teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction 

• Awards tenure virtually automatically 

• Fails to make evidence of student learning the preponderant criterion in teacher evaluations 

• Lacks an efficient termination process for ineffective teachers 

• Offers a disingenuous alternate route 
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How is Hawaii Faring? 



Area 1: D- 

Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Hawaii's policies supporting the delivery of well-prepared teachers are sorely lacking. The state does not require 
teacher candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to program admission. In addition, Hawaii does not ensure that 
elementary teachers are provided with a broad liberal arts education. Elementary teacher preparation programs are 
not required to address the science of reading or provide mathematics content specifically geared to the needs of 
elementary teachers. The state does not require elementary candidates to pass a test of the science of reading or a 
rigorous mathematics assessment. Although Hawaii commendably does not allow middle school teachers to teach 
on a generalist K-8 license, the state's policy in this area does not ensure that middle school teachers are sufficiently 
prepared to teach appropriate grade-level content. The state also does not ensure that special education teachers 
are adequately prepared to teach content-area subject matter. Appropriately, Hawaii does require all new teachers 
to pass a pedagogy test to attain licensure. Unfortunately, the state does not hold preparation programs accountable 
for the quality of teachers they produce, and it has not retained full authority over its program approval process. 
Further, Hawaii lacks any policy that ensures efficient preparation of teacher candidates in terms of the professional 
coursework that may be required. 

Area 2: F 

Expanding the Pool of Teachers 

Hawaii does not provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. Hawaii's alternate route is not 
sufficiently selective and the state does not ensure that candidates receive streamlined preparation that meets 
the immediate needs of new teachers. In addition, Hawaii limits the usage and providers of its alternate route and 
does not collect objective data to hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance of the teachers 
they prepare. Finally, Hawaii's policies targeting licensure reciprocity create unnecessary obstacles for out-of-state 
teachers. 

Area 3: D 

Identifying Effective Teachers 

Hawaii's efforts to identify teacher effectiveness often fall short. Although the state has all the elements of a student- 
and teacher-level longitudinal data system, it does not use this data system to provide value-added evidence of teacher 
effectiveness. Its teacher evaluation system utilizes classroom observations but fails to require evidence of student 
learning through objective measures such as standardized test scores. Hawaii fails to require multiple evaluations 
for new teachers or annual evaluations for nonprobationary teachers. In addition, the probationary period for new 
teachers in Hawaii is only one year, and the state lacks any meaningful process to evaluate cumulative effectiveness 
in the classroom. Further, the state's licensure requirements are not based on evidence of teacher effectiveness, and 
it reports little school-level data that can help support the equitable distribution of teacher talent. 
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Area 4: D 

Retaining Effective Teachers 



Hawaii does not require mentoring or any other induction support for new teachers. With the exception of support 
for differential pay for teachers working in high-needs schools and shortage subject areas, the state's policies 
regarding teacher compensation are sorely lacking. Hawaii does not give districts full authority for how teachers are 
paid and does not support retention bonuses, compensation for relevant prior work experience or performance pay. 
In addition, the state's pension system for teachers is not currently financially sustainable. Hawaii only provides a 
defined benefit pension plan for teachers. While Hawaii offers teachers leaving the system more flexibility than most 
states, its pension policies are not fair to all teachers. Further, retirement benefits are determined by a formula that 
is not neutral, meaning that pension wealth does not accumulate uniformly for each year a teacher works. 

Area 5: D 

Exiting Ineffective Teachers 

Hawaii issues renewable emergency licenses, allowing new teachers who have not passed licensing tests to remain in 
the classroom for up to fouryears. However, the state does require that teachers who receive an overall unsatisfactory 
rating be immediately dismissed. Hawaii does not address the appeal process for teachers who are terminated for 
poor performance. 
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About the 2009 Yearbook 



The 2009 edition of the State Teacher Policy Yearbook is the National Council on Teacher Quality's 
third annual review of state laws, rules and regulations that govern the teaching profession. This 
year's report is a comprehensive analysis of the full range of each state's teacher policies, measured 
against a realistic blueprint for reform. 

The release of the 2009 Yearbook comes at a particularly opportune time. Race to the Top, the $4.5 billion federal discretionary 
grant competition, has put unprecedented focus on education reform in general, and teacher quality in particular. In many respects, 
the Yearbook provides a road map to the Race to the Top, addressing key policy areas such as teacher preparation, evaluation, 
alternative certification and compensation. Our analysis makes clear that states have a great deal of work to do in order to ensure 
that every child has an effective teacher. 

The 2009 Yearbook revisits most of the goals from our first two editions, with a few new goals added for good measure. With 
ongoing feedback from state officials, practitioners, policy groups and other education organizations, as well as NCTQ's own 
nationally respected advisory group, we have continued to refine and develop our policy goals. Consequently, many of the goals 
and related indicators have changed from previous reviews. We therefore have not published comparisons with prior ratings, but 
look forward to tracking state progress in future editions. 

Our goals meet NCTQ's five criteria for an effective reform framework: 

1. They are supported by a strong rationale, grounded in the best research available. 

(A full list of the citations supporting each goal can be found at www.nctq.org/stpy.) 

2. They offer practical, rather than pie-in-the-sky, solutions for improving teacher quality. 

3. They take on the teaching profession's most pressing needs, including making the profession more responsive to 
the current labor market. 

4. They are for the most part relatively cost neutral. 

5. They respect the legitimate constraints that some states face so that the goals can work in all 50 states. 

As is now our practice, in addition to a national summary report, we have customized the Yearbook so that each state has its own 
report, with its own analyses and data. Users can download any of our 51 state reports (including the District of Columbia) from 
our website at www.nctq.org/stpy. Since some national perspective is always helpful, each state report contains charts and graphs 
showing how the state performed compared to all other states. We also point to states that offer a “Best Practice” for other states 
to emulate. 

In addition to giving an overall grade, we also give "sub-grades" in each of the five areas organizing the goals. These grades break 
down even further, with an eye toward giving a full perspective on the states' progress. We rate state progress on the individual 
goals using a familiar and useful graphic: # ® 3 (5 O . 

We hope the Yearbook continues to serve as an important resource for state school chiefs, school boards, legislatures and the many 
advocates who press hard for reform. In turn, we maintain our commitment to listen and learn. 



Sincerely, 




Kate Walsh, President 



Goals 



AREA 1: DELIVERING WELL PREPARED TEACHERS P a 9 e 

7 -A: Admission into Preparation Programs 7 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to administer a basic skills test as a criterion for 
admission. 

7-8: Elementary Teacher Preparation 70 

The state should ensure that its teacher preparation programs provide elementary teachers with a broad liberal arts 
education. 

7 -C: Teacher Preparation in Reading Instruction 7 6 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers know the science of reading instruction. 

7 -D: Teacher Preparation in Mathematics 20 

The state should ensure that new elementary teachers have sufficient knowledge of mathematics content. 

7 -E: Middle School Teacher Preparation 23 

The state should ensure that middle school teachers are sufficiently prepared to teach appropriate grade-level 
content. 

7 -F: Special Education Teacher Preparation 27 

The state should ensure that special education teachers are prepared to teach content-area subject matter. 

7 -G: Assessing Professional Knowledge ^2 

The state should use a licensing test to verify that all new teachers meet its professional standards. 

7 -H: Teacher Preparation Program Accountability 3 c 

The state's approval process for teacher preparation programs should hold programs accountable for the quality of the 
teachers they produce. 

7 -I: State Authority for Program Approval 39 

The state should retain full authority over its process for approving teacher preparation programs. 

7 - J: Balancing Professional Coursework 43 

The state should ensure that teacher preparation programs provide an efficient and balanced program of study. 

AREA 2: EXPANDING THE POOL OF TEACHERS 

2-A: Alternate Route Eligibility 45 

The state should require alternate route programs to exceed the admission requirements of traditional preparation 
programs while also being flexible to the needs of nontraditional candidates. 

2-B: Alternate Route Preparation 49 

The state should ensure that its alternate routes provide streamlined preparation that is relevant to the 
immediate needs of new teachers. 

2-C: Alternate Route Usage and Providers 33 

The state should provide an alternate route that is free from regulatory obstacles that inappropriately limit its usage 
and providers. 

2-D: Alternate Route Program Accountability 39 

The state should ensure that its approval process for alternate route programs holds them accountable for the perfor- 
mance of their teachers. 

2-E: Licensure Reciprocity g 2 

The state should help to make teacher licenses fully portable among states, with appropriate safeguards. 
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Goals 



AREA 3: IDENTIFYING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS P a 9 e 

3-A: State Data Systems 67 

The state should develop a data system that contributes some of the evidence needed to assess teacher effectiveness. 

3-B: Evaluation of Effectiveness 70 

The state should require instructional effectiveness to be the preponderant criterion of any teacher evaluation. 

3-C: Frequency of Evaluations 74 

The state should require annual evaluations of all teachers and multiple evaluations of all new teachers. 

3-D: Tenure 78 

The state should require that tenure decisions be meaningful. 

3-E: Licensure Advancement 8 7 

The state should ensure that licensure advancement is based on evidence of effectiveness. 

3- F: Equitable Distribution 85 

The state should contribute to the equitable distribution of teacher talent among schools in its districts by means of 
good reporting. 

AREA 4: RETAINING EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

4- A: Induction 89 

The state should require effective induction for all new teachers, with special emphasis on teachers in high-needs schools. 

4- B: Pay Scales 92 

The state should give local districts full authority for pay scales, eliminating potential barriers such as state salary 
schedules and other regulations that control how districts pay teachers. 

4-C: Retention Pay 96 

The state should support retention pay, such as significant boosts in salary after tenure is awarded, for effective teachers. 

4-D: Compensation for Prior Work Experience 98 

The state should encourage districts to provide compensation for related prior subject-area work experience. 

4-E: Differential Pay 707 

The state should support differential pay for effective teaching in shortage and high-needs areas. 

4-F: Performance Pay 104 

The state should support performance pay, but in a manner that recognizes its infancy, appropriate uses and limitations. 

4-C: Pension Sustainability 107 

The state should ensure that excessive resources are not committed to funding teachers' pension systems. 

4-H: Pension Flexibility 114 

The state should ensure that pension systems are portable, flexible and fair to all teachers. 

4- 1: Pension Neutrality 121 

The state should ensure that pension systems are neutral, uniformly increasing pension wealth with each additional 
year of work. 

AREA 5: EXITING INEFFECTIVE TEACHERS 

5- A: Licensure Loopholes 125 

The state should close loopholes that allow teachers who have not met licensure requirements to continue teaching. 

5-B: Unsatisfactory Evaluations 128 

The state should articulate consequences for teachers with unsatisfactory evaluations, including specifying that 
teachers with multiple unsatisfactory evaluations are eligible for dismissal. 

5-C: Dismissal for Poor Performance 131 

The state should ensure that the process for terminating ineffective teachers is expedient and fair to all parties. 

APPENDIX 135 
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Area 1: Delivering Well Prepared Teachers 

Goal A -Admission into Preparation Programs 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to 
administer a basic skills test as a criterion for admission. 



Goal Components 



(The factors considered in determining the 
states’ rating for the goal.) 

1. The state should require teacher candidates 
to pass a basic skills test that assesses read- 
ing, writing and mathematics as a criterion for 
admission to teacher preparation programs. All 
preparation programs in a state should use a 
common test to facilitate program comparison. 
The state, not teacher preparation programs, 
should set the score needed to pass this test. 
Programs should have the option of exempting 
from this test candidates who submit compa- 
rable SAT/ACT scores at a level set by the state. 



Rationale 



► See appendix for detailed rationale. 

■ The most appropriate time for assessing basic 
skills is at program entry. 

■ Screening candidates at program entry protects 
the public's investment. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 

► Research citations to support this goal are 
available at www.nctq.org/stpy/citations. 



Figure 1 

How States are Faring in Admission Requirements 

0 Best Practice States 

^ 7 States Meet Goal 

Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
West Virginia 

3 7 States Nearly Meet Goal 

Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas 
Washington, Wisconsin 

3 1 State Partly Meets Goal 

Iowa 

3 5 States Meet a Small Part of Goal 

California, Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Virginia 

O 31 States Do Not Meet Goal 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Colorado 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia 
HAWAII, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wyoming 
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Areal: Goal A Analysis 






# State Does Not Meet Goal 







ANALYSIS 

Hawaii does not require aspiring teachers to pass a 
basic skills test as a criterion for admission to teacher 
education programs, instead delaying the require- 
ment until teacher candidates are ready to apply for 
licensure. 

Supporting Research 

Teaching in Hawaii http://doe.k12.hi.us/personnel/ 
TeachinglnHawaii/ 

Hawaii Teacher Standards Board Praxis Test Information 
Sheet http://htsb.org/html/details/licensing/ 
typesstandardreqdocs.html 



RECOMMENDATION 

Hawaii does not meet this goal. The state should consider 
requiring that its approved teacher preparation programs 
only accept applicants who have first passed a basic skills 
test or demonstrated equivalent performance on a col- 
lege entrance exam. Furthermore, the test, the minimum 
passing score and the equivalent college entrance exam 
score should be determined by the state. 



HAWAII RESPONSE TO ANALYSIS 

Hawaii pointed out that although not mandated, 
Hawaii's teacher education programs require passing 
scores on the Praxis PPST reading, writing and math- 
ematics tests prior to entrance into their program. The 
Hawaii Teachers Standards Board (HTSB) has set the 
passing scores at 172 for PPST reading, 171 for PPST 
writing and 173 for PPST mathematics. 

Hawaii added that HTSB allows programs to accept 
SAT scores of 530 or more for reading and 560 or more 
for mathematics in lieu of the Praxis PPST reading and 
mathematics scores for licensure. 



LAST WORD 

Although all programs may in fact be requiring basic 
skills testing, in the absence of a state requirement, 
Hawaii has no assurance that they will continue to 
do so. Basic skills tests measure minimum competen- 
cy, essentially those skills that a person should have 
acquired in middle school. Teacher preparation pro- 
grams that do not sufficiently and appropriately screen 
candidates according to criteria established by the state 
end up investing considerable resources in individuals 
who may not be able to successfully complete the pro- 
gram and pass licensing tests. Public teacher prepara- 
tion programs rely on considerable public funding to 
support their programs. Responsible spending of public 
funds begins with admitting only those aspiring teach- 
ers who can meet a set of minimum standards. 
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